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Abstract ; ^ 

/ . ' During the 1972 presidential election campaign^ both 
Senator Mc$3ov*^rn §nd Prjesidant N,ixon« used the longer,' , - , • 
clopumentayy-type,- P^i^ aftnouncements "of five-, fifteen-, or 
thirty-minutes in length. Critics asserted t:hat the shorteT spots did 
'r/dt allow enough t4.me for the voters^ to learn substantive information 
/about t|ie /candidates • A telephony survey of 743 voters in central 
Caflifornia, cssnducted the weekend before the election', howevej:, 
revealed that -the'' new media, strategies utilized' by both candidates 
didj'ncJt impart 'adequate 'information to ithe public. This lends 
.predence to^ tjie idea that the media* strategy- itself is pot the 
ci'itical variable; instead, the content of the message is^ still most 
important, no matter how it is presented. ,Ldnger commercials seem to 
offer little benefit to* the voters in terms of additional information 
on which to make' their political choices*- • (EEJ 
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It was iusz a little oy^r 20 years ago that advertising agency executive 
-Bo.sser Re^veq sugjgedted Dwlght Elsenhower^ use television spots during his 1952 
Presidential campiTlgn. Reeves (1952) felt that television spots, this "new way 
of campaigning, ••^ Would deliver more listeners for less ftioney than any othex . 
forA of fidvertising* And ''because they are simple, because they are quick, 
because they are short and uncoii^llcated,^>the public wlir remeiid>er th«n." 

This use of^^litical ads proved so popular that they have become^ a standard 
tcol bf the campaigner during the past two decades. And while they Have bccooe 
a f aMliar ' part of our political campaigns, they have not become in accented one. 
Cri tics ^note. that the use of spots often pUys a role in disrupting the political 
campaign* , ' - 

Nlmmo (197Q) feels that spots enable professional ^nanagers to conmunicate 
images and impressions more effectively than facts or reasoned Judgments, while 
Lis ton fl970) adds that they give the public "•'a marketed, cleverly packaged, 

liighly polished and extremely ,slick rendition" of the candidate and his views. 

. ' • • ^ 
T^lo criticism of spots has led to an iiiq>Qrtant questibn dealing with 

advert^ising effectiveness: Can a 30- or eO-second political commercial .prove 

^ adequate tool for presenting a candidate's views to the voters? On the one 

hand, a number of empirical atudies have found that voters do indeed learn 

factual information from spot television commercials. Bowen* Atkin,* Nayman 

and Sheinkopf (1971, 1973) concluded that "candidate qualifications and issue 

positions seined to be the most widely learned material from. political ads." 

I^ey'^e^ed that ^is finding waa inconf latent with such d£ the critical cc»amentary 

regarding the effectiveness of political advertising , yet the minority of their 

reiipondents felt they had acqtdJted 'Tiard" information rather thlmVoriT; personal 



• • . -2- ^ - 

factors such as familiarity with the %andldajte as a j^rson. 



I 



'In a related study ^ Shelnkopf , Atkln and^Bowen (1972^ 1973) noted that a 

» \ 0 

specific subgroufv i^f the public, campaign vdrkers, actually bought out political 
messages as a source of Information on candidate qualifications and Issue 
positions. The majority of party workers studied were fotmd to use television 
advertisements as an Information source for subsequent persuasion attemptTs^ 
finding ideas ^d arguments to use when interacting with the public. 

Manr^ critics, however , have asserted that the new '^image politics,*' 
represented by the spot announc^ienty may actuallgr interfere with the basic 
notion of a representative democracy requiring a well-informed electorat#. - 
McGlnniss (1969) sayis tiiat advertising uien '"sold" Richard Nixon to the American 
public via high-powered; ^mage-building commercials.^ Weiss (1971) notes that 
in the new type of campaigning » voters focus their attention on the cy^idate'n^ 
appear^Lce, manner, and style of presentation. This Is similar to Wyckoff*s 
(1968) argument that "electoral engineers" llui manufacture a *hiani{cMfLated< * 
reality*' to produce image candidates/ - Finally, Mendelsohn ai^d Crespl (1970) 

state that today* s/pplitical caoipaigns find hIgh-^>owered promotion displacing 

* *. 

the S^ss passionate approaches , greatly changing current polltlcar caq)algns.* 
John 0* Toole, president of Fobte, Cotie, and Belling, has been conducting 
a crusade against political spots for the past year. Be. feels that theise brief 
commercials defy a dlscitesion of the issues, while they .encourage "shallow 
^gery, sl^dy logic, reprehensible aud sUnglng" (Helss, 1979). 0*Toole*8 
answer to the problem Is to Halt conaercleLi to a flve-«lnute ■ftalmni }<»ngth, 
and thut, totally bi^ the shorter spot annotmeemant. Hot all advertising * ^ 
executives agree, however. A stu^ by Sheliikopf (1972) fourid only 20 percent 



of the respondents (advertlalng agency jpresidents) agreeing that-^ mlnimuB tlse 
limit such as five minutes vould ltq>rbve the carcpalgn standards and dlscuseton. 

Boweviic, aa'ohcnm during the recent Presidential campaign, ' there appeirs ' 
to be a trend away from the shorter spot ooisfierclal towsrd 'the f ii»e-irlGute ad 
and the even longer* half-hour political program; A report in BroadcasHn^ 
(Nov* 13 y 1972) noted that the several Nixon campaign committees fan nearly 
iMice as many nettjork ads of f Ive^nute end half -hour length than the traditional 
60-second spot announc^nts^, while HcGovem*s media buyers chose 58 of the 
longer meteoric cosaaercials and only 36 of the shorter spots. Specif iciOl^/ 
Bi^a^casr iPf^ noted there were 40 Kixojp 6()*^econd commercials on the networi^ 
as opposed to 74 ^ the five-minute spots and four half-h^tarrpald politlcalr 
programs^ HcGovem*s 36 one-miimte spota^were 'jtired al<^g w^th 49 five-minute 
netwoi^ am^nmceobnts and nine half-hour political progri 



* The change In political aimouncemevta^last year, then» from the t^adltlosal 
phort ^pt to the longer commercial announo^At, provided an ^Uportunity to 
asseiis the effec^sj^f longer announcements on the public. Specifically, l»lnee 
* many critics feel that voters 'do liot learn factual information from shorter 
Spots » it w^s. 'decided to measure* liiformatloa gain Im tfim contlnt of the new ^ 
media stratitgl^. . 

Method ; For ty-4ivm ^students in, an i^per-division adv^tising class at noridm. 
, technological. Ihdversity were selects^ mi teained in the use atid admiiiistraticm 
^ of the tele^ume queatiotiMire. Nearly 1,000 nsmss wmcm rsuomly drawn from tlie 




qmssCioonaire was desi^Md to measure voter kaswls^ rtfjiiiijgs X: 
csmlidsti^.tMsttMS on thme Immt. ' - ^ < 



Orlanflo/Wlitter Park and other Central Florida telephone directories » .afid a • 

questionnaire was designed to iDeasure vot^r knowledge of .caqipalgn -Issjies and 

i ' '* • 

candidate, stances oa these Isstes, s,* 

' > " ■ .... ' . ^ ^ . ' 

Actual data collection was conducted between l^daynoon and 10 Sunday 

4uriQg the weekend Ismedlately precceding the election (Tuesday, No^feaber 7). 

A total of 743 usable schedules were Goipplated during this Interviewing par^P^* 

All interviews were conducted ,with ,the first eligible voter available ^t each 

household; ^^th the avisrage interview'' taking approxiinately seven nd^tes to 

jtonrplSlyB, ^ ^ 

^otheses : A auaber of hypotiieses were formulated, deaUng Vlth voter lenowledge 
of candidate stances on Issues, and their perceptions of the campaign In A^neral'. 
In view of the new media strategies used during the 1S72 caqiaign, wd eiq^ected' 



HI: Television is the Single cost iiportant news source « 
for Inforaation about national: politics^ ' 
^ \ \ ^ . - ^ 

B2; Although aost yorters are Interested a* Pr^idential 
. race» aoat of then dd not know at least thfce of the' 
cajor cacqiaign issues^ ^ \ ' 

H3: Those best Inforsied on political Issues receive "th^lr 
Infonation frbe a print rather than a broadcast ^ 
fouree^ ^ 

H4: Younger rather Chan older voters t»d to s^ In*- 
fonaatlon froi broadcast aedia. ^. ^ ' 

H5: Few voters matt ^ conscious effor€^to avoid political * 
advertising. ^ ' . ' ♦ 



]B6; ^ Voters feel they perceive little o^no Infomatlon 
' frott political atiaounofi^ents 



Findings: The first hypothesis, that television vould prove to be the single 
most lirq>ortant source for news abouf national politics, was co^ini^^ Forty- 
seven percent of tHe respondents reported television as their pxljrSiiry. source* 
with newspapers^ second with. 30 percent. Magazlties and radio were rated far down 
the scale of Impottance, with magazines cited by only four percent and radio by 
three percent ^^-4^ respondents • About 14 percent of those Interviewed were 
unable to cite oner prlipaty-scnirce but said. they used multiple sources of 
Inf oxsaation* I r / . ' ^ , 

• : • \ < ' ' ' . ' ^ ' ' 

X • • • * 

The second ^hypothesis* t^t most persooA would be unable to name at ..least 
^ree i]q>ortant campaign issues* was als<^ confirmed. In order^to obtaln^as " 
accurate a response as possible and \to avoid jielping respondents - la- their m 
answers* those interviewed were no^stQ>plled with a. list of possible issues 
but were askcul to ptee%iose items %rti|ch concerned ^em most. 

As tJb^l shows* Vietnam Was the most Inomtant issue on. the -publlc^s 
mind* with the state of ^e econoqr a diftanT second* And as the table idearly 
shows* a majority of the r^onde^ts>*^MU4 percent; were itaabl^ io name a^ third ' 
issue which they felt was l^rtant in the Presidential contest. De^ite the 
^tergate affair, the issue of tti^sty and the concem^^r^nicjatlon; apparently 
Im most people's miiida..th^e'Wa9 not tod*lMi^ for them to become personally^ 

' ^ • / ' * 

concerned about. [M^^ * ' . * 

JL. ^^^^ ^ ^ V/* 



The ^rd t^rpotl^is stated that thodi^ best-^ln^rmed imild baire recelt*d * 

their information f imi a printed^ Initead of a broadcast sour(%. Table 2 allows 

' * * , * ^ »■ * • 

this inideed wM^ltiieNcase.' .ThMe persons lAo were abl^ jo discuss various issues 

' ' » V - / ^ " ' ^ 

eonctfmin| tiie r#« and irtK> has^ tiielr statements on t^iowlmdge^stHout the issues 
rather than simply UkeablUty for Chair .xandidate vmre deesed the beilter 



Informed, " , . ^ 



* - An Interesting pattern emerged In comparatlv? source, Importance wh^n a( 

study was made of the media used for each Issue discussed. Those discussing one 

Issue; which was the largest group, in the sample (table 1), clearly favored TV 

news shows. But as* respondents were questioned about a greater number 0/ Issues 

preference for print ;m^dla became clearly evident, so muah'ii that those who had 
. V • ■ • . . ". , . / 

exhibited, knowledge of .a third issue cited a prlRt source-, and newspaper^ in 

particular-, as thelij media of Information. • . ' ' 

.The hypothesis that*young€h: rather than older people would; tend to sedk 
. ^ \ * - . - • " ^ " 

information fr^m broadcast nedla 4^as hot b^rne ojit. As table shows, people 

.of all ages cited broadcast inedia f^r th^r primary Information source, on the 

^ .: ' c '^^ ' " J , * ' . ' o^* r ' . ^. 

Issue that concelrhed ^th^jnost/' And ^ile for' the second issue ^those falling^- ' 

into the 56 and over age category did report the newspapers a9 their primary 

source, when it cane* to the tUird. issue this distinction .no longer eid^te^. 

Thus for the past Presidential , race, the broadcast m«tiia -served as the laain ^ 

source of information fo;^^ all age groups. * « V - ' ^ 

The ^itf th hypo|:he8is ccn^^ Ing*^ lack of avoidance of political advertising 

confirmed. Fetr persons said thft th^ made any conscious effort tp avoid 

political a^erti^g from, ci the* party. Table 4 showskhat Nixon supporters' 

-y^ . H ' * 

were slightly more inclined to igiK>re McGovenl advertising^ and that a 'ntjber' 

' • V ^ . V. • ' . ♦ " 

of supporters for both candidaR:e6 evra^lgnoted their ojni candidate's a^hrertlsing. 

The tabU also illustrated tjiat those not ip'f£.yor of either Candidate were also 

not receptive \o their advertising. v ♦ 

Host of the respondents claiaed to gain little or na> real^knowl^ge about, 

ttA qualifications, of 'both camjidiHfces ^om TV ^^rtiaing; as the aixthV 

hypo^theals predicted. McGovism supporters claimed th^ gained more.knowledgef 



.about their candidate from his advertda4.ng than Nixon supporters, but the per-. 

• ■* 

pentag^ was not large (table 5) . Even with the use ot longer messages most 
/|>eople still felt they did not gain much real information from the coiOBerciald • 
Table 2. adds further reinforcement to this finding: few respondents cited TV 
advertising as'; their sMrce ol informatioi^ abo^t' the issu^^ they felt most 
important in the Cfiunuaigh. ' ' . . * 

^ \ ' f : 

Conclusions ; It would appear that despite the change In m^dia strategy for the 
1972- P;:esidehtial,' campaign i ptilitlcar advertising did notJ^ve a significant 
Impact on the geqeral public. *Those interviwed claimed they relied primarily ^ 
* on news accounts o£ tAe 'different candidates to supp^ the information on which 
to blse'thalr voting dediion. * ] - . . / 

Perhaps, t^ ^st Inortant findix^ of the study is the matter of voter' 

> ' \ - \ ' J^r'^ 

knowledgCLabout 4i£f erent issues* . It haa been assumed in recent years that sinC^ 

• .. \ ' f * * . " ' 

most voters rely, primarily itO) television for tiieir national and international 

' * * ^ " ' ^ ^ . 

j)em, televisipn tiaturally »ouid also be th^ most Important source from lihlch^ 

/ knowledge about* issues had b^en gained^ This was not so for those persons most 

- ^ '\ ' • • " ■ J J ■ 

knowledgeable about th^ election; instead » they rcdied heavily 'on thig print 
media and the newspaper In particuiUr. *^ . . 

:Thus» it would seem that the newspaper is a much more iipq>ottant source of 
l^ofm^lon than man^ stratajgista have beliieved. The pbility to study at.one*s 



ow^^isure a politician's stands and beliefs is an important ingredient that 
\ broadcasting canoQt provide. Campiaign strategists would well to take note* 
Mlong vlth this 9 it appeara that thete was a severevcoaaiinlcat'ion failure 
during the recenM c^aign. Folloi^ng aeverarl yeaj» criticism and' debate 



about the effects of television-spots, ,the various media strategists turned t5 a ' 
new type of media .schedule in 1972.^ The traditional spot was little used in favor 
of the longer television announcement and paid, political program. The goal of ' 
this, new strategy is pbvtous^ longer commercials could obviously impart mote 
information than could shorter, spots . 

Yet voters atlll did not seem to be wellrversed on the issues of the campaign.. 

The 1972 race was one ^narked by severar.cleaf issues — the break-in at Watergate; 

• - ' ' • • X' 

the continuing war in Vietna^i; debate over the .granting of amnesty to deserter*^ 

and draft-dodgers, and the other perennial dampaign issues — the econon^, in- 
itiation^ welfare and social security.^ etc . Adding these • issues togethe^ with 
the new media strategy se^ to indl^te thai voters should have been aware of . 
the .campaign topics.' But 35 percent of the irespctqd^nts were Tiiiae to name' 

c. j 

three 6f these Issuea — and 65 percent could not name even two of themi 

It thus appeat** that the adverti84ments psed by Nixon and McCovern in theV 
jrecent race did a poor job of informing the voteri about the issues and specific 
facts and infonaation. .Certainly the voter could choose* to avoid news programs- 
or articles, but tlie many television cot»erci»l» coiie to the voter- involuntarily, 
and are much more^difflcult to avoid (though few attempted' t^ avoid ^h^ i^s). 
This lends credence to the idea that the media strategy itsellE is not the 
critical variable. Instead, the content of the message is stiU most Important, 
no master how it is presented. Lo^er «omm$rclals seem' to offer Httle benefit 
ttf the voters -in terms of information on which to make their poUtlcal <iholiie8. 
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Table 1 



Peroient of Respondents Citing Varloup Isdues 



. /tfelfare/ 
v''^ f Social Security 

Vcandidates 
Xthemaelves 

Other 



Topics 

Nothing 

Vietnam 

Amnesty 

Watergate 

Economy 

Domestic 
Problems 



V 



Those Citing 
First Issue 

12.6%' 
57.6 
■ 0.5 

0 
10. 6 

» 

2.4 
1.6 



7vi -N 



3.2 

11.3 
100. oz 



Those Cftlng 
Second Issue 



35.02 
11.8 
0.5 

0. 5 
22.5 

10.4 

6.9 

1. -1 
11.3 

100.02 



\ 



Those Citing 
Third Issu6 



60.42 ' 

3;5; 

0.3" 
8.6 

10.4 

5.7 



0.8 
100. OZ. 



\ 



• I. r 



ERJC 



/ 



Table 2 



/ 



Sources of Political Information Cited by Persons 
' * Knowledgeable Abou^ Issues by Percent 



Total Mean 



Media. Cited * 


Source of 
First, tsstie 


Source of 
Second Issue 


Source of 
Tb • 


Category 
AveraRC 


1 TV News 


56.0% 


47.0% 


16.02 •• 


*■ 

.39.3^ 


Radlp iiews ^ - ^'^ 




' 2.5 


, 1.3 


2.4 


Radio Advertising 

t 

Campaign Llteratu|:e 
Newspaper Stales > 


0.5 


0.5 


0 


^ 'o.5 


1 *0.5 
3Q.0,- 


1.5 ' 

1 

40^0 


68.0 , 


i.o 

■ -46.0 


TV Advertising 


5.0 


3,0 


4.0 . 


' 4.0 


* Newspaper Advertising 


6.5 


1.0 


0 


0.5 


Dir^et Hail 


1.0 


0.5 


1.7 


1.0 


i'laga^ine Stories 


3.0 


,'4.0 \ 


9.0* 


.. 5.3 


*• 

# 


iDO.0% 


100,0? 


100.0% 


100.0' 










4 








* 








1 










^ N 

' ■ \ 




r 



ERIC 



T^le 3 



\ 



Age Groups Citing liedia Preference According to Number 
• , of Issues Discussed, by Percent 



THOSE DISi. JSSING. 
FIRST ISSUE 



' lledia Cited 

7 — 

TV News 

Radio News 

Radio Advertising 

Campaign literature 

't 

'Newspaper Stories 

TV Advertising 

Newspaper ^yertlsfng 
* Direct tlf^ll j" 
,'llagazlne Stories 



Under 3*5 

63,0% 
' /' 2.0 
0 

2.0 
25.f)v; 
*3.0 
"j.O 

i.o 

3.0 
100'. OX 



36-55 
54. d% 
2.0 ' 
0 

-■ 2.0 
35.5 
3.0 
1.0 ' 
•0.5 
2.0 
100.0% 



56 and over 
50.0% 
3.0 

r.o ' 

0 

41.0 
2.0 
0' " 

i.b 
' r 2.0 • 



ido.0% 



continued 



/ » 



■ y * 



• 

* • 


Table 3 


(continued) 




THOSE' DISCUSSING 
SECOND ISSUE 


t 

i 




• 


Media Cited " * 


. Under 35 


36-55 


* 

56 and over 


TV News 


56.0% 


48.0% 


i. 

37.5% 


Radio News \ 


2.5 

I 

0.5 


1.0 


4.5 


Radio Advertising 




0 • 


Campaign Literature 


2.0 


2.0 


0 


Newspaper Stories 


, 34.0 


41.5- 


, 47.5 


TV Advertising' 

< 


1.5 


4.5 


3.0 


Newspaper Advertising 


' . 0.5 


0 - 


1.5 


Direct ^lail 


0.5 


0.5 


1V5 


Magazine . Stories 




2.5 


4.5 ' 


•0 


•100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0%. 


THOSE DISCUSSING 
THIRD ISSUE- 


** - 












•• 


Media Cited 


Under 35 


36-55^ 


56 and over 


TV^News ♦ 

' 1 


54.5% 


51.0% ; 


- 47.0% 


Radio News 


4.0 


2.0 ~ 


> 4.0 * 


Radio Advertising 


0 


0 


0 


Campaign Literature 


. 0 


0 . 

<. * . ' / 

39.0 


: 0 


Newspaper Stories 


31.0 


47.0 


TV Advertiaing 


4.5 * 


2.0t 




Newspaper Advertising 


0 


1.0 


< 

0 


Direct 1-lail 
/ . . 
Magazine Stprles 


I.O 

ft 


1.0 




NTo' 


4.0 


2.0 




100.0% 


100. dX ' 


lOO.OZ 



7. 



Table 4 



'Avoidance of Political Advertising by Different Political Group 



"Did you att«npt 
to avoid Nixon's 
I political advertising?" 



"Did you'' attempt 

to avoid McGovern's 
* political '•advertising? 



Nixon 
supporters 

YES 

WO 



■ 9.8% 
90.2 
100.0% 



27.0% 
73.0 
100.0% 



McGovern 
supporters* 

TES 

NO 



25.6? 
74.4 
100.0? 



8.0% 
92.0 
100.0% 



Supporters 
of others 

YES 

NO 



40.0% 
60.0 
100.0% 



32.0% 
68.0 
100.0% 



T ab^g - 5 • 



Information Perceived Gained from TV Political Advef ti.sing 

I 

,^ 'How much did you learn about Nixon's qualifications 
from his politital ads on T^V y 



Nixon 
supporters 



McGovem 
supfporters 



{ 



Supporters 
>f others 



NOTHING 
A LITTLE 
A LOTp 



39.22 
39.0 
21.8 
100.0% 



50, 5Z 
34.6 
15.5 
100 .0% 



50.0% 
37.5 
12, 



100.0% 



How much did you learn about McGoVem's qualifications 
from his political ads on^TV?" 



NOTHING 
A LITTLE 
A lot"' 



Nixon 
supporters 

■ 42.6% 
32.8 
24.6 



100.0% 



McGovem 
supporters 

22.1% 
, 44.2 

33.7 
100.0% 



Suppoirters 
of -others 

29.2% 
58.3 
12.5 
100.0% 



( . 



